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Bonaparte’s House at St. Helena. 








Great men and great events give 
celebrity to places in themselves insig- 
Hificant. 

Stratford on Avon had been an ob- 
scure and neglected village but for the 
accidental circumstance of its baving 
been the birth-place of Shakspeare. Wa- 

was a place scarcely ever heard 
ofin England until the decisive battle of 
the 18th of June, 1815, gave it an im- 
mortality equal to Marathon, Ther- 
mopyle, Cressy, Agincourt, Blen- 
, or Austerlitz ; St. Helena had 
merely been considered as a barren 
tock had it not been the residence of 
the most illustrious of exiles—Napo- 
leon Bonaparte: and Longwood would 
have perhaps been still considered as 
& farm-house, or at least as a country 
residence for a deputy governor of the 
island, had it not been the house in 
which Napoleon passed the last few 
years of a life the most fruitful in 
events. 
We have clready given the tomb of 
’ os and we now present our 
Ou. L. 


readers with a view of Longwood, the 
house in which he died: Longwood, 
formerly a farm belonging to the East 
India Company, and afterwards the 
country residence. of the Deputy 
Governor, is situated on one of the 
highest parts of the island of St. He- 
lena, pretty nearthe west. It possess- 
es no peculiar attractions either of na- 
tural beauty of situation, or architectu- 
ral merit in its construction—its whole 
history is comprised in its being the 
last residence of Napoleon, and the 
place where one of the most extraor- 
dinary individuals that the world has 
produced breathed his last, and quitted 
a world of which his ambition was to 
be the sole master. 

It will no doubt be recollected by 
many of our readers that the British 
Government sent out the materials of a 
new wooden house to St. Helena, which 
had been constructed in England, on a 
large scale, and in a style of corre- 
sponding splendour, but that Napoleon 
refused to occupy ts 
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THE MATRIMONIAL LADDER. 
Written on seeing an ingenious Toy, 
called the Matrimonial Ladder. | 
(For the Mirror.) © ~ 
ADMIRATION. 
While graceful Chloe leads the gay 
~ quadrille, 
What new sensations Strephon’s bosom 


An introduction gained, the youth ad- 


vances, 

Aod hopes she’s disengaged the two 
next dances. 

' - PEIRTATION. 

The suit obtained, they tread the mazy 
round, ; 

At length fatigued, a seat’s convenient 
found, = ; 


Strephon assiduous plies the glittering 


n, 

And proves himself a very nice young 
man. 

APPROBATION. 
With favouring smile the fair one hears 
is prattle, 

Sips lemonade, and vows he’s quite a 
‘Tattle, 
as new raptures rise in every 


glance, 
Exclaims, ‘‘ I think we’d better join the 
dance.” 


x DECLARATION. 
Next morn he calls, the custom’s very 


old, 

To fiope the lady has not taken cold. 

Thinks she looks charmingly in disha- 
bille, 

And tells what pangs his stricken bosom 
fill. 

HESITATION. 

Her sweet joy with soft confusion veils, 

Miss gently checks her swain’s roman- 
tic tales ; 

‘* She’s sure mamma will think these 
raptures wild, 

She knows not how to act, she’s quite 
a child!!” 


AGITATION. 
_With sighs and vows persists the 
wounded swain, 
Begs she'll recall those words, and 
think again, 
Fearfal of frowns, or veto from mamma, 
The softening nymph refers him to 
papa. 
ACCEPTATION. - 
Joy in his lips and rapture on his tongue, 
On neat red tape his various parch- 
. Ments strung ; 
See Strephon bears the mystic circlet 


high, 
Which bids hope’s tide flow strong, his 
terrors fly. ’ 
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SOLEMNIZATION. 
At church arrived on some unlucky day, 
Poor Chloe faulters out the word obey ; 
Thas of Love's Ladder gained the top- 
most place, 
Her downward course the sorrowing 
muse must trace. 


POSSESSION, 


Her honey moon and raptures fled toge- 
ther, 


Behold « raral walk in dirty weather, —— 


The stile is slippery, but. in vain the 


dame 
Sues for that aid which once unasked 
for came. 


RUMINATION. 
An evening téte-a-téte you next shall 


see, 

‘No friendly chat succeeds departed tea, 

Blue burn the candles, and the nymph 
looks blue, 

And rumination serves them but to rue, 


ALTERATION. 
No more a social walk thé morn em- 
ploys, . 
A greasy novel constitutes her joys, 
ile he, poor soul, condemned alone 
to saunter, 
Dines with some friend and empties his 


nter. 


IRRITATION, 

Returned at eve, unnumbered queries 
wait him, 

And she who loved so late appears to 
hate him; 

From trifles light as air, the quarrel 


swells, 
The husband bullies and the wife rebels, 


DISPUTATION. 
Fierce and more fierce, the wordy con- 
test grows, 
Taunts, gibes, and sneers, and every 
thing but blows; 
Each to a separate couch in rage retires, 
Whence sleep is banished by vexatious 
fires. 
DESPERATION. 
Breakfast renews the quarrels of my 
fable, 
She spoils the tea, and he upsets the 
table; 
All patience lost, no power can peace 
impart, Y 
Only in one thing they are agreed—to 
art. 


f DETESTATION. 

Loud she proclaims the thousands which 
she brought him 3; 

He cool retorts “« *twas only that which 
caught him ;” 

“The world shall know your conduct, 
brute,” she cries, [replies. 

“© Sooner the better, sweet,” the youth 
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SEPARATION. 

Equipped for parting see these quon- 
dam turtles, 

Dead are love’s roses, withered all his 
myrtles ; 

Such are the ups and downs of love’s 
short story, 

‘For better or for worse,” "tis death 





or glory. x 
S.M. 
ON CLUBS. 
(For the Mirror.) 
“Tiger with tiger, bear with bear, 
you'll find, 
In leagues offensive and defensive 
joined.” 


Man is said to be a social animal, 
and, as an instance of it, we take all 
occasions and pretences of forming 
ourselves into those little nocturnal as- 
semblies, which are commonly known 
by the name of Clubs. When a set of 
men find themselves agree in any par- 
ticular, though never so trivial, they 
establish themselves into a kind of 
fraternity, and meet once or twice a 
week upon the account of such a fan- 
tastic resemblance. I knew a consi- 
derable market town, in which there 
was a Club of fat men, that did not 
come together (as you may well sup- 
pose) to entertain one another with 
sprightliness and wit, but to keep one 
another in countenance. The room 
where the Club met was something of 
the largest, and had two entrances, 
the one by a door of a moderate size, 
and the other by a pair of folding 
doors. If a candidate for this corpu- 
lent club could make his entrance 
through the first, he was looked upon 
as unqualified, but if he stuck in the 
passage, and could not force his way 
through it, the folding doors were im- 
mediately thrown open for his recep- 
tion, and he was saluted as a brother. 
Thave heard that this club, though it 
consisted but of fifteen persons, 
weighed above three tons. 

In opposition to this society, there 
sprung up another, composed of scare- 
crows and skeletons, who being very 
meagre and envious, did all they could 
to thwart the designs of their bulky 
brethren, whom they represented as 


‘men of dangerous principles; till at 


length they worked them out of the 
favour of the people, and consequently 
out of the magistracy. These factions 
tore the corporation in pieces for seve- 
ral years, till at length they came to 
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this accommodation ; that the two bai- 
liffs of the town should be annually 
chosen out of the two clubs ; by which 
means the principal magistrates were 
—- like rabbits, one fat and one 
ean. 

Every one has heard of the club, or 
rather the confederacy, of the Kings. 
This grand alliance was formed a little 
after the return of King Charles the 
Second, and admitted into it men of 
all qualities and professions, provided 
they agreed in the surname of King, 
which, as they imagined, sufficiently 
declared the owners of it to be altoge- 
ther uatainted with republican and anti- 
monarchical principles. 

’ A christian name has likewise been 
often used as a badge of distinction, 
and made the oecasion of a club.— 
That of the George, which used to 
meet at the sign of the George on St. 
George’s Day, and swear ‘“ Before 
George,” is still fresh in every one’s 
memory. : 

In the beginning of the last century 
there were in several parts of this city 
what they call Street Clubs, in which 
the chief inhabitants of the street con- 
versed together every night. 

The Hum-Drum Club was made up 
of very honest gentlemen of peacea- 
ble dispositions, that used to sit toge- 
ther, smoke their pipes, and say no- 
thing till midnight. The Mum Club 
was an institution of the same nature, 
and as great an enemy to noise. 

After these two innocent societies, 
I cannot forbear mentioning a very 
mischievous one that was formed in 
the reign of King Charles the Second : 
I mean the Club of Duellists, in which 
none was to be admitted that had not 
fought his man. The president of it 
was said to have killed half a dozen in 
single combat; and as for the other 
members they took their seats accord- 
ing to the number of their slain.— 
There was likewise a side table, for 
such as had only drawn blood, and 
shewn a laudable ambition of taking 
the first opportunity to qualify them- 
selves for the first table. This club, 
consisting only of men of honour, did 
not continue long, most of the members 
of it being put to the sword, or 
hanged, a little time after its institu- 
tion. I. H. 


Select Biography. 


MICHAEL BRUCE. 
Doubtless there are many of our 
readers who have never before heard 
the name mentioned 7 we have 
pd 2 
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efixed to the present article; but all 

ve heard of the amiable and accom- 
plished Henry Kirke White, and it is 
impossible to present any stronger in- 
ducement to peruse these pages, than 
to state, that Michael Bruce was, in 
many respects, the counterpart of that 
very interesting individual. To both 
of them may, with equal propriety, be 
applied those beautiful lines of Words- 
worth :— 


** Thou soul of God’s best earthly 
mould, - 

** Thou heppy soul, and can it b 

* That these 

** Are all that must remain of thee 2?" 


I have felt keenly the force of this 
beautiful burst of heartfelt lamenta- 
tion, after reading again and again the 
very small volume which contains his 
poems, and the few epistolary rem- 
nants of his elegant mind, which have 
been collected by the industry of those 
who possess taste and sensibility enough 
for so pleasing yet melancholy a task. 

The biography of Bruce is soon dis- 
cussed. He was born in Kinross, a 
-town in Fifeshire, and the humble cot- 
tage where he first drew breath I have 
in earlier and happier days often 
passed. His parents were quite in the 
lower walk of life, and altogether un- 
able to command the pecuniary means 
of aiding their son in his wishes to cul- 
tivate those talents fully, which began 
at an early period of life to develope 
themselves. Genuine worth and real 
modesty generally accompany each 
other; and painful indeed is it to reflect 
that their path through life should so 
often be “ unnoticed and unknown,” 
when the sheer impudence of the shal- 
low and assuming will so frequently 
carry them triumphantly onwards. 
Comparatively few were the friends of 
Michael Bruce. He went through a 
course of study but very little above 
what was common enough in the North 
even to those in the humblest station: 
but his mind was of no common order. 
Possessed of an imagination as ele- 
vated as it was correct, and a judgment 
sound as it was strong, he availed him- 
self fully of whatever advantages he 
possessed; but alas! for the mind 
that is cast in a finer mould than or. 
dinary, a man of genius is very 
often the envy of those who, do 
what they may, are destined never 
to rise above mediocrity; but they 
know not the annoyances which far 
more. than counterbalance its advan- 
gges. What can compensate for 
the morbid sensibility which compels 
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them to view with disgust the common- 
place events, and the common-place 
personages, with which they continu- 
ally come in contact? What can the 
most splendid genius bestow as an 
equivalent for the agonizing wretch- 

ess of the disappointment, the neg- 
lect, perhaps the sarcasm of the worth- 
less and unfeeling—matters which to 
minds differently constituted would be 
nothing, but to them are overwhelm- 
ing and distracting to a degree that is 
almost inconceivable 2? Under this tor- 
turing but indescribable state of feeling 
did poor Chatterton flee to that tre- 
mendous resource of despair—suicide ; 
and a similar lot was Kirke White’s, as 
he writhed under the inhuman and 
causeless malice of a cold-blooded re- 
viewer, with such an acuteness of mi- 
sery as to hasten his progress to a pre- 
mature grave. 

The subject of our brief memoir had 
his pg aN and we know how 
deeply he felt them. The struggle of 
existence was too much for him—the 
heart knoweth its own bitterness—his 
health was, at the most interesting time 
ev life, observed to decline gradually, 
but surely—consumption, with her wan, 
livid look and hectic flush, had mark- 
ed him for her victim; and havi 
drank but very slightly, and with muc 
distaste, of the cup of life, it fell from 
his lip, and was “ as water spilt upon 
the ground, which cannot be gathered 
up again.” 

** Heaven gives its favourites an 
early death,” as some poet says; and 
to such an one as our hero, the pale 
horse and his rider must have come in 
any character but that of the King of 
Terrors. Bruce’s death-bed must have 
been a scene of singular and deep in- 
terest. ‘There was indeed the fainting 
and the weakness of humanity; but 
there were also the deep, strong* con- 
solations of religion to cheer him. 
His soul had indeed (like the ark of 
Noah) floated over the waters of Deso- 
lation, but it rested at length on the 
ararat of Comfort, and the rainbow of 
Hope was distinctly visible to his eye 
of faith, ere it closed for ever on all 
terrestrial objects. 

The extract subjoined is part of 
a beautiful poem which he composed 
shortly before his death, as he re- 
clined on the banks of Lochleven, his 
mind enfeebled by misfortune, and his 
frame shattered by the disease which 
put a period to his woes, and intro- 
duced his unshackled spirit to scenes 
more congenial with its pure and lofty 
aspirations. 
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“ Now Spring returns—but not to me 
returns 
The vernal joy my better years have 


known ; 
Dim in my breast life's dying taper 
burns, 
And all the joys of life with health 
are flown ! 


“ Wasting and shiv'ring in the incon- 
stant wind ; 
Meagre and pale, the ghost of what 
I was, 
Beneath some blasted tree I lie reclin'd, 
And count the silent moments as they 
pass. 


“ The winged moments, whose unstay- 
ing speed 
No art can stop, or in their eourse 


arrest 5 
Whose flight shall shortly count me 
with the dead, 
And lay me down in peace with them 
that rest. 


‘‘Oft morning dreams presage ap- 
proaching fate— 
And morning dreams, as poets tell, 
are true ; 
Led by pale ghosts, I enter Death's 
dark gate, 
And bid the realms of life and light 
adieu! 


“hear the helpless wail, the shriek 


of woe— 
I see the muddy wave, the dreary 
shore— 
The sluggish streams that slowly creep 


elow, 
Which mortals visit and return no 
more. 


“ Farewell, ye blooming fields, ye 
cheerful plains— 
Enough for me, the church-yard’s 
lonely mound— 
Where melancholy with still silence 
reigns, 
And the rank grass waves o'er the 
cheerless ground. 


“ There let me wander at the shut of 
eve, 
When sleep sits heavy on the la- 
bourer’s eyes ; 
The world and all its busy follies leave, 
And talk with wisdom where my 
Daphne lies ! 


“ There let me sleep, forgotten. in the 


clay, 
When death shall shut these weary 
aching eyes; 
Rest in the hope of an eternal day, 
Till the long night is gone, and the 
last morn arise!" 


‘* T havenot many friends,” observes 
Bruce, in a letter to Mr. Pearson, on 
the decease of his former school-fel- 
low, Dryburgh, dated November 20, 
1766, ‘* but I love them well. Scarce 
one enjoys the smiles of this world in 
every respect, and in every friend, I 
suffer. Death has been among the 
few I have—Poor Dryburgh !—but he 
is happy—I expected to have been his 
companion through life, and that we 
should have stept into the grave toge- 
ther; but Heaven has seen meet to dis- 
pose of him otherwise. What think 
you of this world? I think it is very 
little worth—you and I have nota 
great deal to make us fond of it—and 
yet I would not change my condition 
with the most wealthy, unfeeling fool 
in the universe—if I were to have his 
dull heart in the bargain. Farewell, 
my friend—my rival in immortal hope! 
—my companion, I trust, for eternity. 
Though far distant, 1 take thee to my 
heart. Souls suffer no separation from 
the obstruction of matter, or distance 
of place—oceans may roll between us, 
and climates interpose in vain. The 
whole material creation is no bar to 


‘the winged mind. Farewell !—may’st 


thou shine when the sun is darkened— 
may’st thou live and triumph when 
time expires. It is at least possible 
we may meet no more in this foreign 
land—this gloomy apartment of the 
universe of God; but there is a better 
world, in which we shall meet to part 
no more !”” Epear. 





MEMOIR OF CAPT. FRANKLIN. 


In battle fearless, and in danger brave, 
Bearing his country’s red-cross flag 
aloft, 
Triumphant over foes and elements, 
No peril stopp’d him |—Oxp Pray. 
Captain John Franklin was born at 
Spilsby, in Lincolnshire, in the year 
1786, and entered the Navy, as Mid- 
shipman, at the early age of fourteen, 
under the command of the present Vice- 
Admiral Lawford, in the Polyphemus. 
After serving in that vessel at. the bat- 
tle of Copenhagen, in April, 1801, Mr. 
Franklin subsequently sailed with Cap- 
tain Flinders, on his voyage of disco- 
very, in the Investigator; and upon 
that ship being declared unservicea- 
ble, joined the Porpoise, under the 
command of the present Captain R. 
M. Fowler, and was wrecked on a co- 
ral reef on the East Coast of New 
Holland, where the crew remained up- 
wards of eight. weeks, until they were 
relieved by a vessel sent to their as- 
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sistance from Port Jackson. Mr, Frank- 
lin then accompanied Captain Fowler 
to Canton, and re-embarked with him 
in the Hon. Bast India rag ay 
ship Earl Camden, commanded by Sir 
Nathaniel Dance ; on which homeward- 
bound passage the Company’s fleet beat 
off the French squadron under the or- 
ders of Admiral Linois. Upon his re- 
turn to England, Mr. F, joined the 
Bellerophon, Captain Loring, and was 
on board that vessel in the ever memo- 
rable victory of Trafalgar, then under 
the command of Captain John Cooke, 
who. fell in the action.—In October, 
1807, Mr. Franklin was appointed to 
the Bedford, in which ship he remain- 
ed nearly eight years, employed on the 
Brazil, North Sea, and West Indian 
stations ; during which period he dis- 
tinguished himself in the capture of the 
American gun-boats previous to the at- 
tack at New Orleans ; and was also at- 
tached to the parties of seamen serv- 
ing on shore during the whole of the 
operations at that place, under the or- 
ders of Rear-Admiral Sir Pulteney 
Malcolm. Mr. Franklin was next ap- 
pointed First Lieutenant of the Forth, 
Captain Sir Wm. Bolton; but on the 
reduction of the war establishment re- 
mained on shore until January, 1818, 
when he was given the command of the 
Trent, onthe voyage of discovery to the 
North Pole, under the orders of Capt. 
Bachan. Thatsquadron having returned 
in the succeeding Autumn, in the April 
following Lieutenant F. was appointed 
to the command of an overland expedi- 
tion in North America, with which he 
left England in May, 1819; and re- 
turned in October, 1822; was promoted 
to the rank of Commander in January, 
1821; and made Post Captain in 1822. 


SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Fournals. 


EFNDIAN SECT. 

The following account of a sect, lately 
introduced by a person calling himself 
Swamee Narain, is taken from the 
Bombay Courier. . 

This sect is represented as having its 
rise from Odhow, to whom the charge 
of the human race was delivered by 
Christna when he left this world; but 
the first actual appearance of” it in 
Guzerat, was upwards of one hundred 

ears ago, when a Brimcharee called 

opal began to preach the new doc- 
trines at Gopnath Mahadeo, in the dis- 
trict of Valak in Goilwar. é 

Bis successor Atmanund became a 
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Swamee; by which the person is un- 
derstood to lay down the observances 
of cast, and devote himself entirely to 
the service of the Deity. Nir Narin is 
the god worshipped, and an image of 
him is admitted, as by other Hindoos. 

The grand principle of the system 
seems to be, that the souls of all man- 
kind are equal. Distinctions of Cast are 
observed by his followers, but they are 
told that these trammels are only cor- 
poreal, and will all be left behind with 
their bodies; and the souls freed from 
them, will receive the rewards or punish- 
ment of their actions in this life, without 
any regard to the Casts to which their 
bodies may have belonged. 

The principal observances enjoined 
are, abstinence from what are repre- 
sented as the four besetting sins of the 
flesh, indulgence in drinking spirituous 
liquors, eating flesh, stealing, and 
connection with other than their own 
women. 

His votaries are sometimes indulged 
with what they call a Sumadhee, in 
which the spirit is said to leave the 
body, and to be transported to the bliss- 
fal regions their imaginations are taught 
to expect after death; and during the 
periods of its absence, no wound or 
infliction produces the slightest effect, 
or pain, the trunk is represented to be 
perfectly senseless, and after its return, 
the favoured person gives lively deserip- 
tions of what he has seen, generally 
abundance of gold and jewels, with 
palaces, &c. according to the fertility 
of his imagination. 

A multitude of minor observances 
are also prescribed. Those who become 
Fakeers receive a name, and are in- 
structed to submit to any ill usage with- 
out resistance, or without allowing the 
slightest resentment to remain on their 
minds ; they are to forswear all worldly 
goods and all the concerns ofthis world ; 
they are not even to possess any article 
made of metal, except a needle to sew 
their clothes and a knife to mend their 
pen for writing holy works; they are 
not to see, nor to think of a woman; if 
they do see one so as to distinguish her 
as such, if the idea of a woman comes 
into ‘their minds, or if they touch one, 
they must fast for that day. 

The followers, or those merely con- 
verted, are not enjoined to such strict 
observances ; they are (besides the four 
great sins) to abstain from lying and to 
speak truth; not to engage in quarrels; 
to abstain from using all intoxicating 
substances, and some others that hap- 
pen to be proscribed by the Mooksh 
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Dhurm Geeta, Bhugyut and Veesbnoo 
Sehustr nam, which the Swamee pro- 
fesses to make the rules of his instruc- 
tions. 

Like the Roman Pontiff he gives ab- 
solution for sins already committed, but 
does not venture (like him) to grant in- 
dulgences for the future. 

People of all Casts and persuasions 
resort to Swamee Narain, and the 
number of his followers is very great, 
estimated by the most intelligent na- 
tives at about one hundred thousand 
(J00,000), principally from Kateewar 
and the western districts of Guzerat. 
Hindoos of all the four classes, Maho- 
medans, andeven Dhers, are admitted ; 
but all are seated, and feed, according 
to their Casts. The Swamee himself 
(who is a Brahmin) eats indiscriminately 
with any cast, as far down as Rajpoots, 
or Katees, but not below them. 

Swamee Narain himself must be a 
very superior man, as he has acquired 
such influence ever men’s minds ; and 
the distinguishing tenets between his 
system and that of other Hindoos, are 
so inoffensive that they might at least 
have escaped violent opposition; this 
does not however seem to have been 
the case; all the orders of religious 
mendicants in particular used to take 
ample advantage of the. peaceful pro- 
fessions of his distiples by beating 
them sometimes unmercifully ; and they 
boast that no instance ever occurred of 
this violence being resisted. 

I shall mention (as tending to shew 
the Swamee desires to practice what he 
preaches) that the approach of a multi- 
tude of 50,000 people stated to accom- 
pany him ona recent visit to Ahmeda- 
bad, for the purpose of consecrating a 
temple to Nir Narain, having occasioned 
some reports that measures of security 
would be taken, which he heard of, he 
immediately sent a message. to express 
his regret that his coming should occa- 
sion any trouble, and that rather than 
it should do so, he would prefer not 
coming at all. These reports being of 
course unfounded, he eame and had ob- 
tained permission to occupy the Shahee 
Baug,'a house belonging to - govern- 
ment, but‘on his arrival, finding that he 

could not stay there without a risk of 
his followers injuring the premises, he 
removed of his own accord to an uncul- 
tivated plain at a considerable distance, 
preferring to submit to all the inconve- 
nience and want of accommodation, 
to-running the risk of the slightest da- 
mege. being committed by the people 
resorting to him. 
The most intelligent people in the 


country, even while they regret (as 
Hindoos) the levelling nature of his 
system, acknowledge their belief that 
his preaching has produced great effect 
in improving the morals of the people : 
and my own intercourse with natives 
leads me to form the same opinion.* ** 


CURSORY OBSERVATIONS ON 
THE EFFECTS OF. ABSTI- 
NENCE IN PROMOTING LON- 
GEVITY. 

To the Editor of the Mirror. 
Sin—Physicians relate wonders of 
the effects of abstinence in the cure of 
many disorders, and in protracting the 
term of life. The noble Venetian, 

Cornaro, after all imaginable means 

had proved vain, so that his life was 

despaired of at forty years of age,,re-. 
covered, and lived to nearly 100, by 
mere dint of abstinence, as he himself 
gives the account. It is indeed sur- 
prising to what a great age the primi- 
tive Christians of the east, who retired 
from persecution into the deserts of 

Arabia and Egypt, lived, healthful, 

and cheerful, on a very little food, 

Cassian assures us that the common 

rate for 24 hours. was 12 ounces of 

bread and mere water: with this St, 

Anthony lived 105 years; James the 

Hermit 104; Arsenius, tutor to the 

Emperor Arcadius, 120; S,, Epipha- 

nius 115; Simeon the Stylite 112; and 

Romauld 120. Indeed we can match 

these instances of longevity at home. 

Buchanan writes that one Laurence 

preserved himself to 140 by force of 

temperance and labour; and Spots- 
wood mentions one Kentigern, after- 
wards called S. Mongah or Mungo, 
who lived to 185 by the same means, 

Abstinence, however, is to be recom- 

mended only as it.means a proper re- 

gimen ; for in general it must, have bad 
consequences when observed without 

a due regard to. constitution, age, 

strength, &c. According to Dr. Cheyne, 

most of the chronical diseases, the in- 
firmities.of old.age, andthe short lives 
of Englishmen, are owing to repletion; 
and many diseases may be. either pre- 
vented or remedied by abstinence, 
which ought to be .observed both ia 
sickness or health. 

the brute creation we sep 
extraordinary instances of long absti- 
nence, The serpent kind in particular 
bear abstinence to.a wonderful degree. 

Rattle-snakes have been,.seen that had 

subsisted many months. without ‘food, 

yet still retained their vigour and fierce- 
ness. Dr.,Shaw speaks of a:couple.of 
cerastes (a sort gyptian serpent) 
which had been kept five years in a 
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bottle elosely corked, without any sort 
of food, unkéss a 8' quantity of sand, 


wherein they coiled themselves up in 
the bottom of the vessel, may be reck- 
oned as such: yet when he saw them 
they had newly cast their skins, and 
were as brisk and lively as if just 
taken. But it is even natural for divers 
cies of animals to pass four, five, 

or six months every year without either 
eating or drinking. Accordingly, the 
tortoise, bear, dormouse, serpent, &c. 
are observed regularly to retire at 
those seasons to their respective cells, 
and hide themselves, some in the ca- 
verns of rocks or ruins; others dig 
holes under ground; a third class get 
into woods, and lay themselves up in 
the clefts of trees; others bury them- 
selves under water, &c. and these ani- 
mals are found as fat and fleshy after 
some months abstinence as before.— 
Sir G. Ent weighed his tortoise several 
years successively, at its going to 
earth in October, and coming out again 
in March, and found that of four pounds 
four ounces it only used to lose about 
one ounce. Indeed we have instances 
of men passing several months as 
strictly abstinent as other creatures. In 
particular the records of the Tower 
mention a Scotchman imprisoned for 
felony, and strictly watched in that 
fortress for six weeks; in all which 
time he took not the least sustenance ; 
for which he had his pardon. Number- 
less instances of extraordinary absti- 
nence, particularly from morbid causes, 
are to be found in the different perio- 
dical Memoirs, Transactions, Ephe- 
merides, &c. It is to be added that in 
most instances of extraordinary human 
abstinence related by naturalists, there 
‘were said to have been apparent marks 
of a texture of blood and humours, 
much like that of the animals above 
mentioned. Though it is no improbable 
opinion that the air itself may furnish 
something for nutrition. It is certain 
there are substances of all kinds, ani- 
mal, vegetable, &c. floating in the 
a , which must be continually 
taken in by respiration: and that an 
animal body may be nourished thereby 
is evident in the instance of vipers ; 
which if taken when first brought 
forth, and kept from every thing but 
air, will yet grow very considerably in 
@ few days. So the eggs of lizards 
are observed satinen ten -- —- after 
are , though there be 

g to farnish the increment but sir 
‘alone; in like manner as the eggs or 
spawn of fishes grow and are nourished 
with the water. And hence, say some, 
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it is that turnspit-dogs, though they eat 
but little, yet are asually fat. D.K.L. 


THE SUSSEX CALF. 

A long time ago, 2 butcher, who had 
purchased a calf not far from Lewes, 
sat with it on a horse at a public-house 
door, which «a shoemaker (remark- 
able for his drojlery) observing, and 
knowing that the butcher had to pass 
through a wood, offered to the landlord 
to steal the calf, provided he would 
treat him with sixpenny worth of grog. 
The landlord agreed, and the shoe- 
maker set off and dropt one new shoe 
near the middle of the wood, and an- 
other nearly a quarter of a mile from it. 
The butcher saw the first shoe, but 
did not think it worth getting down 
for; however, when he discovered the 
second, he thought the pair would be 
an acquisition, and accordingly dis- 
mounted, tied his horse to the henge, 
and walked back to where he had seen 
the first shoe. The shoemaker, in the 
mean time, unstrapped the calf, and 
carried it across the fields to the land- 
lord, who put it in his barn. The but- 
cher, missing his calf, went back to the 
inn, and told his misfortune; at the 
same time observing, that he must have 
another calf, cost what it would, as the 
veal was bespoke. The landlord told 
him he had a calf in the barn, which he 
would sell him. The butcher looked 
at it, and asked the price. The land- 
lord replied, give me the same as you 
did for the calf you lost, as this, I 
think, is full as large. The butcher 
would by no means allow the calf to be 
so good, but agreed to give him within 
six shillings of what the other cost, 
and accordingly put the calf a seeond 
time on the horse. Crispin, elated 
with his success, undertook to steal the 
calf again for another sixpenny worth, 
which being agreed on, he posted to 
the wood, and hid himself; where, ob- 
serving the butcher come along, he 
bellowed so like a calf, that the but- 
cher, conceiving it to be the one he 
had lost, cried out in joy, ‘* Ah! are 
you there? have I found you at last?” 
and immediately dismounted and ran 
into the wood. Crispin, taking ad- 
vantage of the butcher’s absence, un- 
strapped the calf,.and actually got back 
with it to the publican before the but- 
cher arrived to tell his mournful tale, 
who attributed the whole to witchcraft. 
The F gears -unravelled the mystery, 
and the butcher, after paying for and 
ste var of a crown’s worth of punch, 
aughed heartily at the joke, and the 
shoemaker got greatly applauded for 
his ingenuity. 
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Shouse in which Papo- 
leon Was born. 





4 
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Anxious to mark, by a corresponding 
liberality, our gratitude for the exten- 
sive patronage with which the Mirror 
has been honoured, we this week pre- 
sent our readers with extra embellish- 
ments. In our first page we have given 
a view of the House in which Napoleon 


‘died; and in orderto make our graphic 


history of him complete, we here pre- 
sent a view of the House in which he 
was born, at Ajaccio, in Corsica ; and 
Portraits—spirited portraits we may 
say—of Napoleon, his widow, the Em- 
press Maria Louisa, and their son, the 
young Napoleon. 

Having already given a memoir of 
Napoleon, and several interesting aneo- 
dotes respecting him, we have only on 
the present occasion to add, that he 
was born at Ajaccio, in a house still 
Standing, and of which the above en- 
graving is a view. His father, who 
‘was descended of an ancient family, was 
advocate of the place in which Napoleon 
-was. born, was honest and much re- 
spected. 

Napoleon's first wife was Josephine, 
the widow of M. Beauharnois, with 
“whow helivedlongand happily ; she was 
“crowned with him and shared all his 
‘glory, until it wus suggested, that in 
order to consolidate the power of the 
Emperor of France, he should seek 
for an alliance with some of the old 
families of Europe, and thus perpetuate 
his dynasty in his own blood, by giving 


Napoleon and his 
Family. 





it the support of other powers, who 
might thus feel an interest in its con- 
tinuance. Napoleon consented to sacri- 
fice the ties of conjugal affection to state 
policy; and the question now arote 
with what power he should seek a 
matrimonial alliance. 

Russia was the first power that sug- 
gested itself, and a negociation was set 
on foot for the marriage of Napoleon 
with one of the sisters of the Emperor 
Alexander. There is no doubt that 
it would have been consummated, but 
for an artful intrigue of the Court of 
Vienna, of which Prince Schwartzen- 
berg, the ambassador from Austria to 
France, was the principal aetor. « 

The Prince having discovered the 
rapid progress of the negociatious be- 
tween Russia and France, dispatched 
several couriers to Vienna, by all of 
whom he announced Napoleon’s. mar- 
riage with a Russian Prineess,:as an 
affair nearly arranged, if not: already 
concluded. He pointed out how: in- 
jurious such an alliance ‘would’ be to 
Austria, and added, that if the Emperor 
was not averse to giving one of his 
daughters in marriage to:Napoleon, he 
thought he could break off the Russian 
marriage. He concluded with obsery- 
ing, that there. was. not a minute to 
lose, that he must therefore forthwith 
be furnished with full powers, and a 
carte blanche ; and that with these full 
powers must be sent a man 6f stra, 
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whom he might own if the enterprise 
succeeded, and disown if it failed, 
all of which was immediately furnished 
to him. 

At the time that this man of straw, 
(who was a German Baron) arrived, 
Bonaparte’s sisters gave several bril- 
liant fetes, at which Napoleon was 
present. It was so arranged tlrat the 
Baron should be invited to one of these 
parties, and ch g the ent when 
Napoleon sed, he hazarded the 
words—*‘ The kmperor Napoleon can 
marry the Emperor of Austria’s daugh- 
ter.” \ Napoleon turned, looked at him, 
and walked on. The man of straw 
then took his seat in another part of 
the saloon, and watching the moment 
when Bonaparte again passed by, he 
repeated—* The Emperor Napoleon 
ean marry the Emperor of Austria's 





- Bonaparte now looked more stead- 
fastly on him than before, and, with- 
out making any reply, heshowed him to 
Prince Schwartzenberg, who, as may 
well be supposed, was not far off. 
Napoleon pointed out theGerman Baron 
who had so singularly addressed him, 
and asked. the Ambassador if he -was 
acknowledged by Austria. ‘‘ He is,’’ 
replied the Minister, ‘‘ if what he has 


said be agreeable:to your Majesty, not 


otherwise.” 

. On the following day the: Emperor 
held a privy council, the result of 
which was to break off the match with 
Russia, and negociate a marriage be- 
tween Napoleon and Maria Louisa, 
daughter of the Emperor of Austria, 
which was soon afterwards accom- 
plished. 

It is stated in one of the recently 
published works on Napoleon, that at 
the time that he had captured Vienna, 
and was residing at Schoenbrun, an 
Imperial Palace near thet city, he saw 
a. portrait of the Archduchess Maria 
Louisa, with which he was so much 

eased that he took it away with him. 

tis further said that Maria Louisa 
was much opposed to her union with 
Napoleon, considering him es a sort of 
monster in human form, end.that it was 
only in obedience'to her father and to 
save the Empire from dismemberment 


that she consented. Be this as it may, — 


there is every reason to believe that 
the marriage was productive of happi- 
ness to both parties, and that Maria 
Louisa would have shared exile with 
her illustrious ‘husband had she been 
itted to doso. 

Maria Louisa, who,.on the fall of 

her husband, was given the Duchy of 


Parma, is the daughter of the present 
Emperor of Austria Francis II. by his 
second wife, Maria Teresa, daughter 
of Ferdinand IV. the present King of 
Naples. She was born December 12, 
1791, and married to Napoleon Em- 
peror of France and King of Italy, an 
the 2d of April, 1810, by whom she 
has issue, Francis Joseph Charles Na- 
poleon, born March 20, 1811, and 
created King of Rome by his father. 
The last abdication of Bonaparte, in 
1815, was made in favour of his son, 
who was proclaimed under. the title of 
Napoleon II.; but the battle of Water- 
loo had been too decisive to permit the 
French the choice of their own sove- 
reign. Young Napoleon is now under 
the guardianship. of his mother and 
grandfather, His title is Duke of 
Reichstadt, and he has lately received 
a commission in the Austrian service. 
He is said to bea child of great pro- 
mise, and it is by no means improbable 
that he may one day play an important 
part‘in the political drama of Europe. 
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ELLEN: 
A SIMPLE TALE. 
‘¢ A mermaid on a dolphin's 








Uttering such duleet and harmonious 


breath, 
That the rude sez'érew civil at her 
song.” SHAKSPEARE. 


About six years ago I was staying 
at » a watering-place on the 
Sussex coast. It was one of the fine 
toornings in July, when the Sun had 
just risen above the top of the, wave, 
and was scattering around his bright, 
warm rays; that having taken my cus- 
tomary dipping, I had. wandered un- 
thinkingly .along the shore, admiring 
the impending grandeur of those tall 
cliffs, which, in the. language of our 
great tragic bard, 


. “Beat back the Envious siege 
Of wat’ry Neptune.” 


I had trodden the- same path the 
evening before, and it. was my amuse- 
ment in these marine perambulations 
to inspect the crevices of the rocks, 
and to. carry home with me the most 
beautiful shells that chance threw in 
my way... I had rather.a taste for con- 
chology, and-had_ made no inconsider- 
able collection of the specimens of our 
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own shoress—one group of rocks I 
had found particularly fertile in rari- 
ties, and these I had very nearly ap- 
proached. A peculiar jutting out of 
the cliff at that place hid them from 
the sight till you were close upen 
them; I had nearly, in the marine 
phrase, doubled this promontory, when 
my progress was arrested by the 
sound of a female voice, chaunting 
a beautiful air in a very plaintive 
tone. 1 stood to listen—the words, as 
far as I can remember, were these :-— 


“ Edward is gone—and I know not 
whether 
His spirit may rest on land or sea ; 
O would that, love, we hadsailed to- 
gether, 
Or thou hadst never been torn from 
me ! 


Ellen is sighing, but nought is nigh 
To pity her moan but the wind and 
wave ; 
The gull shall soon, from her roost on 


igh, 

Sing a lullaby dirge over Ellen’s 

grave.” 

The voice ceased. I advanced a few 
steps to the other side of the cliff, and 
the figure of the lovely warbler, re- 
clining on one of the tallest of the 
rocks, was before my sight. Her long 
black ringlets were streaming down 
her neck, and her eye was fixed stead- 
fastly on the horizon. She had her 
bagk towards me, which prevented her 
observing my approach. I thought I 
perceived her lips moving, as if mut- 
tering something to herself; and on a 
sudden giving a glance over the sea, 
she resumed ‘her’song :— 


“I'll recline on this rock, and the wave 
shall bear 

My paly form to that favoured shore 

Where Edward is breathing a distant 


air 
"Mid the fury of war andthe cannons’ 
roar.” 


I had been gradually advancing to- 
wards her;—as she uttered the last 
words her voice faltered, and she séem- 
ed falling. I rushed. forward and‘sup- 
portedher. She-startled at finding some 
one by her-side, and, looking up: with 
a listless air, “*‘ You are not Edward,” 
she said, ‘* Edward sailed last week.” 
Her dark black eye was turned upon 
me as she spoke; but there was a lan- 
guor in her gaze, that seemed to say 
her thoughts were not what she was 
about : her countenance was interesting, 
and had been beautiful, but:sickness or 
serrow had spread a pallid hue over 
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her features ; and though at times a 
transient hectic would flush her cheek, 
it soon passed away.—** Edward sailed 
last week,’’ she cried ;—=“* Ellen buck- 
led on his sword,—and Edward smiled 
on Ellen ;—but he is gone to the wars 
—I shall never see him more.” I was 
still supporting her, and as she uttered 
these words, a hot tear fell upon my 
hand. I eannot describe my feelings at 
that moment ; there was a thrill through 
my frame ; and I began to feel a live- 
ly interest for the lovely stranger and 
her misiortunes. She observed what 
had happened ; and pulling out a white 
pocket-handkerchief, with an air of 
the greatest simplicity, gently wiped 
my hand. . ** Edward will come back,’’ 
said I, scarcely knowing what I utter- 
ed: ‘* Come back !”’ she cried, start- 
ing from her seat, and staring full in 
my face; ‘‘ Ah, no! you’re joking 
with poor Ellen;—but you're a kind 
man, and you are kind to Ellen—Ed- 
ward shall thank you.” She put her 
hand into her bosom, and pulling out 
an amulet cross, which was suspended 
by a purple-ribbon from -her neck, 
“¢ Look.’’ she said, ‘ this is what Ed- 
ward gave me—‘Good-bye, Ellen!’ 
said he; but Ellen could not say 
* good-bye’—and he flung this round 
me=~-(she gave-a wild stare).—There 
is a mist over the rest—I often harrass 
this poor head, but I cannot remember 
any more.” It was easily to be per- 
ceived that her intellects were deranged, 
and I was unwilling to leave the unfor- 
tunate girl in that sitdation. I gently 
raised her; and, seemingly unconscious 
of what she was doing, she walked on 
by my side. We had not 

far along the shore, when a man and 
woman came running towards ts, in 
breathless anxiety, who appeared te 
be ‘searching for something they had 
lost. On recognising the poor girl, 
who was hanging in listless apathy on 
my arm, I saw a sudden flush of joy 
pass over the countenance of the old 
woman, and they both gazed alter- 
nately on:me and her-—the old man 
was the first to break silence, and ask- 
ed me, in rather an afigry tone, ‘* What 
I was doing with his daughter?’’ IT re- 
lated to him the circumstances.of ‘our 
meeting, and what had)since happened. 
They thanked, me in very affectionate 
terms for my kindnes3, and then; turn- 
ing to their daughter, loaded her with 
caresses and questions ; but she seem- 
ed lost in thought, ‘and notat ali to 
understand their meaning. | On the way 
home they ‘related to me her history’; 
they informed me, that they themselves 
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were attendants on the bathing-ma- 
chines, and for the last twenty years 
had gained, by their joint endeavours 
in that occupation, a comfortable live- 
lihood ;—their only daughter, the un- 
fortunate heroine of my tale, had a 
few months back fixed her affections on 
a young man of a neighbouring vil- 
lage; their attachment was reciprocal ; 
and the day had been appointed for 
their marriage—but her love some time 
before had enlisted in the *** regiment, 
and the whole corps had been suddenly 
ordered off to the Continent: the poor 
girl had been inconsolable from the 
time she first heard the news; they 
continually found her in tears, and all 
attempts to comfort her were in vain ; 
she attended him on board the shi 
that was to convey him away, ant 
clinging to his arms, was for a long 
time unable to be separated. When 
the vessel was under weigh, they were 
obliged to carry her off by force; she 
fell into a swoon, and was conveyed 
home in a state of insensibility: being 
put to bed, ina short time she was in a 
high fever. They obtained for her 
what little medical assistance their 
means could afford, and were in hopes 
she had been gradually recovering— 
but her grief preyed upon her mind, 
and though the fever had left her, her 
intellects were materially injured. 
Though they sat by her bedside, and 
paid her’ the most affectionate atten- 
tions that tenderness could dictate, she 
seemed not to recognise them, or to be 
conscious of their presence. Her Ed- 
ward was always uppermost in her 
thoughts; and though lost to every 
thing else, she seemed to havea dis- 
tant recollection of the scene she had 
been last engagedin. On the morning 
in question, they had gone out to 
their usual avocations, and had left 
her: still lying in bed ; on their return 
they were astonished and alarmed at 
finding the bed empty, and her clothes 
not in their place;—they inquired 
among the neighbours, but could find 
no intelligence of her: they at length 
heard that she had been seen pacing 
silently along the shore, and had 
accordingly proceeded in search of 
her, not without a fear that, in the 
deranged state of her mind, she might 
‘commit some act of desperation, before 
they would be able to prevent it. . This 
simple narration of the poor girl’s affec- 
tion interested me extremely. While 
I remained at the place, I paid fre- 
went visits. to their cottage, and 
thought at last I could — @ gra: 
dual amendment in poor Elien’shealth ; 
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she at times exhibited signs of return- 
ing recollection, though her general 
discourse was of the little circum- 
stances that had taken place during her 
last intercourses with Edward. I took 
an interest in her welfare, and rejoiced to 
think she was recovering; but, alas! 
how futile are human hopes! I was 
soon after called away from the place, 
and circumstances prevented my re- 
turn during two years. I- was then 
accidentally passing through, and stop- 
ed for a couple of hours, that I might 
nquire after Ellen. The path, that 
led to her cottage, was through the 
church-yard; and in going along, my 
attention was attracted by a tombstone 
of rude sculpture, that seemed newly 
erected. I walked uptoit to read the 
inscription—it was simply this :— 


To the memory of 
Ellen Meston, 
This stone was erected by 
Edward Godalwin. 
She died in a deranged state of mind, 
April 8, 1817. 
Sleep on, sweet maid! 
Soon we shall meet again. 


I stood for a moment steadfastly 
gazing on this stone, and unconscious 
ofany thing around me. The recollec- 
tions of my former adventure crowded 
on my mind—I remembered her inter- 
esting features—her affectionate sim- 
plicity. ‘* Poor Ellen,’’ said I, ‘ thy 
roses were nipped, when they were 
beginning to expand ;—thine was an 
unhappy lot here, but thou art gone to 
a better world, where sorrow and care 
are not.” i felt a tear trickling down 
my cheek, which recalled me to my- 
self. I took a last look on the stone, 
and proceeded on my way. ‘Is sensi- 
bility a blessing?” thought 1. as I 
walked pensively along. ‘‘ Surely 
not.—It may refine the passions—it may 
give a tone to the affections—but it 
makes us feel the thorns of life 
doubly acute : yet it isanamiable virtue, 
and one which we cannot refrain from 
admiring.”’ 

The gate of the little garden in front 
of their cottage was open ; the flower- 
beds, which 1 used formerly to admire 
for their neatness, were trampled on 
and in disorder. The old people were 
removing their furniture, preparatory 
to their departure for a neighbouring 
village. ‘They were surprised to see 
me, but received me with cordiality. 
I perceived that my presence recalled 
unpleasant remembrances, and there- 
fore determined that my visit should be 
short. I was informed that Edward 
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had returned from the war, with 9 
wooden leg and a pension. He was 
told of the affection and despondency 
of Ellen; but arrived only in time to 
see the first grass springing up on her 
grave. His grief is deep, but not vio- 
lent ; he has ordered that stone to be 
erected as a memorial of their loves— 
and his greatest pleasure is to visit at 
evening the green sod, which he al- 
lows not to be trampled on, or injured. 
The old woman opened a little work- 
box, and, producing a small net purse, 
placed itin my hand. My initials were 
onthe side :—it was, she said, the 
work of her daughter during her ill- 
ness, which she had desired, if ever I 
returned, should be given to me asa 
token of remembrance. 

Poor Ellen! years have passed a- 
way, since the time I last gazed on 
your pale form—since the time I shed 
a tear of compassion on the turf that 
enshrouded it; but that purse—the 
last relic of your affection—the me- 
mento of your kindness, remains still 
whole and inviolate ; it is treasured 


‘up amid the most precious of my earth- 


ly: possessions ;—and whenever I in- 

dulge myself with gazing on it, an in- 

voluntary tear starts to the eye of 
CuarLes BeLLamy. 





MISERIES OF A SCHOOL- 
MASTER. 


The Groans of Pedagogus and his 


Usher, with a few Sighs from his 

Wife, 

Ped. Having a boy brought to 
your scheol, with the character of a 
great genius, which you soon find out 
to consist in doing every thing he 
ought not to do, and avoiding every 
thing he ought to do. 

* Usher. Being accountable for this 
boy out of school hours. 

Mrs. Ped. Reeeiving a long let- 
ter once a fortnight from a maiden aunt, 
requesting me to see that he takes his 
medicine every night, and puts on his 
hat whenever he goes out into the 
play-ground. 

Ped. Explaining a difficult pas- 
sage, and suddenly discovering that 
the eldest boy in the class has drawn 
a caricature of you on a blank leaf of 
his Virgil, and is handing it round to 
the rest. 

Usher. Finding you have been 
walking half a dozen times to and fro 
before a lady’s boarding school in the 
neighbourhood with a paper on your 
back, informing the world you are an 
ass. 
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Pad. Being informed by a parent 
that he is very well satisfied with your 
school, but he thinks his child would 
come on faster, if he were removed — 
now and then. 

Usher. Yes, upon the same prin- 
ciple, IU suppose, that a gardener 
transplants cabbages, to make them 
grow more rapidly. 

(Enter servant, bringing letters. 

Pedagogus opens and reads.) 

Sir,—Per Defiance I send back to 
school my son William—think him 
partic. deficient in correspondence— 
Please let him write me as often as 
corvenient to improve his style. {[ 
shall always answer per first opportun. 
to show him how things ought to be 
done. Know the old prov. prac. 
makes perf.—Brings with him “ Ad- 
vice to Young Tradesmen,”’ which 
please set him read for his amusement 
out of school-time. His mother wishes 
him to learn some poetry against a do 
which we are going to have, but I 
think it would be more improving for 
him to get off some of the Ready 


Reckoner. Hoping you'll attend to 
these directions, 
T remain, 
Yr hble servt, 


Lon. Aust. 6th. 15. Mm. Wipiicens. 
(turn over.) 
Mrs. Widlikens complements to Mr. 
Pedagogus begs he will teach the 
young Gentelman to speak Collings ode 
on the Passons, with proper haksent and 
gestikilation : also Mackbeth’s speech 
about the dager, anda few helegant 
vusses out of Mr. Wordsworth, in the 
moving and pathetick line.—Mrs. W. 
will do erself the pleasure of riding 
hover onthe 20th Ult. Opes Master 
W. will perfect by that time, as she 
intends to give a speciment of his ta- 
lents to a select party of amatoors of 
theatrikals, which may be of use to 
Mr. Padigogus’s School, which she 
shall feel pleasure in patrinising all as 
lays in my power, if so be as J am not 
disappointed in the speeches. Mrs. 
Jobbins informs me that er sen is 
studdyin in the belleter: if its noo and 
Sashonable, my young gentelman shall 
learn, if so, you'll obleege me by pur- 
chising one for him the fust time you 
come to town, which if not immediately 
T can do for you if you will send mea 
description. 
Yours and so forth, 
Martua ANGELINA WIDLIKENS. 
P. S. As restraint may cramp his 
genus, which I am eredably enformed 
is all the rage in the ier sirkles, youctl 
not suffer him to study too much. ° 
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Monday Morning. | 
Complements to Mrs P.—JWen 1 see 
you I may praps truble you with a foo 
tdears on hedicashun as I dare say you 
kno your intrest too well not to wish 
to be enformed what it is as is most 
required in junteel life. 
Fish Street Hiil, Monday Morning. 
Hope Mrs. P. will attend to Master 
W.’s teeth reglar. 





Miscellantes. 


THE FORCE OF IMAGINATION. 

Fienus, in his curious little book, 
De Virinaus IMAGINATIONIS, records 
from Donatus the case of aman who 
fancied his body increased to such a 
size that he durst not attempt to pass 
through the door of his chamber ; the 
physician believing that nothing could 
more effectually cure this error of ima- 
gination than to shew that the thing 
could actually be done, caused the 
patient to be thrust forcibly through it, 
who, struck with horror, and falling 
suddenly into agonies, complained of 
being crushed to death, and expired 
soon after. The other case is related 
by Swieten in his Commentaries upon 
Boerhaave, and is that of a learned man 
who studied till he fancied his legs 
were made of glass, in consequence of 
which he durst not attempt to stir, but 
was constantly under anxiety about 
them. His maid one day bringing 
some wood to the fire, threw it care- 
lessly down, and was severely repri- 
manded by her master, who was terri- 
fied not a little for his legs of glass.— 
The surly wench, out of all patience 
with his meagrims, as she called them, 
gave him a violent blow with a log 
upon the parts affected, which so en- 
raged him that he instantly rose up, 
and from that moment recovered t 
use of his legs. 


WARS BETWEEN ENGLAND 
AND FRANCE. 

In the consideration of the political 
benefits in the diffusion. of knowledge, 
of. arts, manufactures, and commerce, 
arising from war, the desolations by 
which those benefits have been pur- 
chased are very seldom taken into the 
account, though this has sometimes 
been the case. 

A Synod, assembled in England 
under William the Conqueror, enjoined 
every knight or military tenant who 
bad ‘been with that monarch at the 
battle of Hastings, to do penance for 
one year for every man whom he knew 
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he had ‘slain ‘theres and during forty 
days for every man whom he knew he 
had struck ; and if lie was ignorant of 
the number whom he had slain or struck, 
to do penance, at the discretion of the 
bishop of the diocese, one day in every 
week as long as he lived, without even 
excepting those who they say, in the 
preamble to these very Canons, “ did 
of right owe military service to William, 
Duke of Normandy ;” but an alternative 
‘was granted by the Church to these 
delinquents, which may explain the 
motive of the seeming humanity of the 
Canons :—* the penances might be re- 
deemed with perpetual alms, by build- 
ing or endowing a Church.”” There is 
one of these Canons, however, which, 
for the benefit of mankind, one could 
wish were revived by all nations. It 
is the sixth, which says— let those 
who fought only for hopes of a reward, 
know that they ought to do penance as 
for murder.”’ 

The following is a chronological list 
of the various wars between England 
and France during the last seven cen- 
turies :— 





Date. Duration. ] Date. Duration. 
1141 1 year. | 1637 2 

1161 5 1666 t 

1224 9 1689 10 

1254 5 1702 11 

1339 21 1744 4 

1368 52 1756 7 

1422 49 1776 7 

1422 one month: |. 1793 9 

1512 2 1803 lt 

1521 6 1814 4. 
1549 1 — 

1557 2 700 yrs. 266 yrs. 
1562 of war. 





2 

Those who, from practical knowledge, 
are well enabled to compute the num- 
bers who fell in every year, might know 
that they would, in the aggregate, 
amount to no less than 26 millions of 
mankind, if 10,000 may be taken as a 
fair average for every year! 


HOW-D’YE-DO, ANDGOOD-BYBE. 
One day Good-bye met How-d’ye-do, 
Too close to shun saluting ; 
But soon the rival sisters flew 
From kissing to disputing. 
“* Away,” says How-d’ye-do, “ your 
mien 
Appals my cheerful nature ; 
No name so sad as yours is seen 
In sorrow’s nomenclature.”” 


“ Whene’er I give one sun-shine hour, 
Your cloud comes in to shade it; 

Whene’er I plant one bosom’s flow’r, 
Your mildew drops to fade it. 








wath 





ry 
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“ Ere Howed’ye-do has tuned each 


tongue 
To hope’s delightful measure, 
Good-bye ia Friendship’s ear has rang 
The knell of parting pleasure. 


*¢ From sorrows past my chemic skill 
Draws smiles of consolation ; 

While you from present joys distil 
The tears of separation.” 


Good-bye replied, ‘‘ your statement’s 
true, 
And well your cause you've pleaded ; 
But pray who'd think of How-d’ye-do, 
Unless Good-bye preceded ? 


“ Without my prior influence 
Could you have ever flourished ? 
And can your hand one flow’r dispense, 
Bat what my tears have nourished? 


“ How oft, if at the Court of Love 
Concealment be the fashion, 

When How-d’ye-do has failed to move, 
Good-bye reveals the passion ! 


“ How oft, when Cupid’s fires decline, 
As every heart remembers, 

One sigh of mine, and only mine, 
Revives the dying embers ! 


* Go, bid the timid lover choose, 
And [ll resign my charter, 

If he for ten kind how-d’ye-does, 
One kind good-bye would barter. 


“ From Love and Friendship’s kindred 
source 
We both derive existence ; 
And they would both lose half their 
force 
Without our joint assistance. 


“ *>Tis well the world our merit knows, 
Since time (there’s no denying) 

One half in how-d’ye-doing goes, 
And t’other in good-byeing.”’ 


Ssetul Bomestic Hints. 


Cautions in Cases of extreme Cold. 
—Too often is it the case, in accidents 
occasioned by extreme cold, of the ca- 
lamity being augmented by applica- 
tions quite contrary to that which the 
nature of the case requires. Thus, 
when a person has been exposed to 
ah excessive degree of cold, how 








often is it they fly to a large fire,’ 


or apply heated water to the parts, 
which occasion not only great pain, 
bat by such a sudden transition from 
excessive cold to heat, is attended of- 
tentimes by very injurious effects upon 
the'system. Instead of which, when 
a part is what is termed frost-bitten, 
snow should be used ; or if not obtain- 
able, the coldest water, which should 
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be rubbed on the part till a glow is 
felt; this. will soon be. perceived, 
the snow or water being rather warmer 
than the parts affected; after some 
little time is occupied with such means, 
by degrees warmer applications may 
be administered, together with a small 
portion of brandy and water drank by 
the person, and when circulation has 
freely returned, he may retire to rest 
in a warm bed, from whence he will 
rise often with none or but a trifling 
injury, which may in alittle time be 
removed by a little care and warm 
drinks, as broths, gruels, &c. Should 
any persons be so unfortunate as to be 
benighted, or lose their way during 
the cutting frosts of a cold wintry 


’ night, it is needless to recommend con- 


stant exertion, this being self evident ; 
but it may be necessary to caution 
against giving way to drowsiness, as, 
should sléep oppress their powers, it is 
more than probable they may never 
wake again. Instances of this-kind 
have often occurred. I have heard of 
several instances of watchmen being 
found dead in their boxes in the morn- 
ing, solely owing to the.cold and their 
giving way to sleep. Travellers on 
the outside of coaches, too, on such 
nights should beware of the fatal 
drowsiness ; the intense coldness of the 
weather congealing the juices of the 
body, circulation is at length stopped, 
and consequently death ensues. at 
gallant enterpriser, Captain Parry, on 
his last expedition—(now no doubt’ 
where continued darkness reigns. from 
day to day, surrounded by unbounded 
fields of ice, and interminable tracts of 
snow, Heaven grant that he is safe 
and his companions, too)—was well 
aware of this ; and by his constant ex- 
ertion and vigilant attention to the 
health and lives of his crew, saved 
many a dear wife and parent many a 
bitter pang. He often, after the ex- 
posure to the cold of several of his 
men, experienced the benefit of snow 
applications. Further, in accidents of 
breaking into the water through the. 
ice, need not be mentioned the speedy 
necessity of changing the clothes ; and 
if at some distance, to avoid riding 
home, walking or running being at- 
tended with far less danger, by keep- 
ing up a natural warmth and assisting 
circulation. By attending to these few 
hints many a valuable life may be 
saved. - N——r. 

Improved Glue.—-By dissolving 
India rubber, (by process of boiling) 
into a sufficiently strong liquid state, 
it becomes a most excellent refined 
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species of glue: indeed so superior to 
the common manufactured kind of that 
article, that furniture cemented with it 
never gives way, or loosens in its 
joints, which is too often the case with 
the glue made from animal paste. 


The Gatherer, 


** Tam but a Gatherer and disposer of 
other men’s stuff.""— Wotton. 
CRIME. 

It is enough for crime to once begin, 

One fall (error) is sure to draw another 
sin: 

Honour is like an isle with craggy shore, 

Deserted once—we enter thereno more, 








“Dar. Pitcatrn’s WAY OF ASKING FOR 
sNorr.—Madam. permit me to emerge 
the summits of my digits in your pul- 
veriferous utensil, to excite agrateful 
titulation in my olfactory nerves. . 





: EPIGRAM. 
Cries Dick to Ned * Attend to my 


advice, 

Give a thing quickly, and you give it 
twice.” 

** I’ve felt your proverb’s force,” Ned 


archly cries, 
“*It was your quickness gave me two 
jack eyes.” 





Ssncutar Custom.—They have an 
ancient custom at Coleshill, in the 
county of Warwick, that if the young 
men of the town can catch a hare, and 
bring it to the parson of the parish, be- 
fore ten of the clock on Easter Monday, 
the parson is bound to give them a 
caif's head, a hundred of eggs for 
their breakfast, and a groat in money. 





ON LITTLE STEPHEN, A NOTED FIDDLER. 
Stephen and Time 
Are now both even. 
Stephen beat Time, 
‘ow Time beat Stephen. 





WinxTer 1n Lonnon.—(By a French 
Traveller).—Itis difficult to formanidea 
of the kind of winter days in London. 
The smoke of fossil coals forms an at- 
mosphere, perceivable for many miles, 
like a great round cloud attached to the 
earth. In the town itself, when the 
weather is cloudy and foggy, which is 
frequently the case in winter, this smoke 
increases the general dingy hue, and 
termivates the length of every street, 
with a fixed grey mist, receding as you 
advance. But when some rays of sun 
happen to fall on this atmosphere, its 
impure mass assumes immediately a 
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pale-orange tint, similar to the effect of 
Claude Lorraine glasses—a mild, golden 
hue, quite beautiful. This air, in the 
meantime, is loaded with small flakes 
of smoke in sublimation—a sort of flour 
of soot, so light as to float without fall- 
ing. This black snow sticks to your 
clothes and linen, or lights upon your 
face. You just feel something on your 
nose or cheek ; the finger is applied me- 
chancially, and fixes it into a black 
patch. 





EPITAPH ON MR. JOSEPH KING. 

Here liesa man than whom fo better’s 
walking, 

Who was when sleeping even always 


tall-king ; 
A King by birth was he, and yet was 


no king, 
In life was thin-king, and in death was — 


Jo-King. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 





‘© Medical Quackery,”’. in: ovr next. « 


Communications with the following 
signatures have been received, and are 
intended for insertion, although from 


their number it will be.seen that we . 


cannot promise the whole of them an 


early place in the Mirror. T.T-y-n, . 
R. F., Anne Jane M., G., R. Y., Mrs.’ 


G.C., J.0., C.H.C., B.T., W., 
H.X., H.T.G., H.M.N., T. H, 
R. R., M. E., Thos. Wigsby, Comus, 
I. P. K., P.P.P., Procurator, In- 
structor,. A Cockney in the Country, 
and Omega. 

** Cupid’s Delight” does not delight 
us. Bonaventure’s letter, and Thos. 
Single's complaint against fairs, are 
not in our line. 

Amatory Poetry is the least accepta- 
ble of all our communications. 

Some of our Correspondents whose 
favours we perhaps forget to acknow- 
ledge, express much uneasiness lest 
they should not have reached us. To 
such we beg to state that such is the re- 
gularity of the postman, and the care 
ef our publisher, that a letter. will 
scarcely ever fail of reaching us, unless 
the writer omits te pay the postage, in 
which case it is invariably returned to 
the post-office. The number of our 
correspondents, and the frivolous occa- 
sions on which those who do not 
Sree their letters often write, renders 
this a necessary part of our duty. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——— 
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